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BOOK HOUSES OR MODERN 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTERS? 


Tue term “library” is usually defined as “a collec- 
tion of books.” During many hundreds of years this 
was an adequate, proper, and literal designation for 
collections of materials recorded in any concrete 
medium of communication; for the sole medium 
through which communications could be recorded in 
conerete terms for posterity or current use was the 
written language. (The preceding statement excludes 
purely pictorial communications, such as pictures and 
drawings, since thought transference can proceed 
from these only in the abstract.) The format which 
concretely recorded communications assumed, after the 
eras of clay tablets and papyrus or parchment scrolls, 
was the book, first the manuscript book and later the 
printed book, which has remained the predominant 
form to the present time for communications of a 
more or less permanent nature. Libraries were for 
centuries necessarily collections of books, and librar- 
lals were necessarily concerned with the acquisition, 
Preservation, and use of books; but even though li- 
brary, librarian, and other related terms are derived 
from the Latin word meaning “book,” and logically so, 
libraries were in reality more than collections of books, 
and librarians were more than preservers of books 
and book specialists. Libraries were communications 
ttulers, librarians were communications experts, and 
the fact that the physical format of the book incor- 
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porated the concretely recorded communications in the 
single known medium does not alter these conditions 
in the least. 

If the library had been recognized in its true role 
as a center for recorded communications, it would 
seem, when materials of communication were con- 
cretely recorded in media other than the printed word 
and for educational purposes, that librarians, particu- 
larly school and college librarians, should have been 
the first to weleome them and to place them in library 
collections. Unfortunately, this did not oceur gen- 
erally, and it is to be feared that the disinterest and, 
in many instances, the active opposition of librarians 
to inclusion of these materials in libraries are in 
large part accountable for the confusion and the in- 
consistency regarding the administration of the later 
forms of recorded communications today. Many libra- 
rians have declared that such materials are not library 
materials—an attitude that implies a mental fixation 
on the literal definition of the term “library” and pre- 
cludes the broader interpretation. 

There is no question of the need of the various 
types of nonbook materials. The desirability of their 
use is felt and recognized at all educational levels 
from the beginning of the so-called formal educative 
experience through the final years of college and uni- 
versity training. Even at this latter stage, the need 
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for and the use of them should not and will not 
cease, for who does not listen daily to his radio, and 
how many of us fail to frequent the cinema? It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand a policy that admits 
one type of material to the library and arbitrarily bars 
others that are equally useful in an instructional or 
educational program. 

By refusing to admit that these newer recorded 
communications, such as silent and sound films, film 
strips, recordings, slides, exhibits, etc., are library 
materials, librarians have immeasurably reduced the 
scope and the usefulness of the library as a communi- 
cations center. This and other negative attitudes are 
responsible for at least two results equally unfor- 
tunate for the library and the sponsoring institution. 
First, because of these attitudes, administrators, who 
neither desired to nor would disregard the newer types 
of recorded communications, were forced in many in- 
stances to establish in schools and colleges another 
communications center in addition to and separate 
from the library. This center is variovsly known as 
the Audio-Visual Department, the Audio-Visual Labo- 
ratory, the Film Library, the Materials Center, or by 
other labels descriptive of its contents, services, or 


functions. In many eases, the establishment of this 


separate center has been unnecessarily costly to the 
institution sponsoring both it and the library, since 


additional and separate quarters have been required 
plus another administrator and staff. The second, 
and perhaps the more regrettable, result rests in the 
obvious fact that this move in reality comprises a 
system for decentralizing and scattering material 
resources that are closely related in subject content. 
In turn, this often imposes an appreciable hardship 
upon the patron who wishes or needs to assemble for 
use all or numerous materials dealing with a particu- 
lar subject when separate staffs, separate indexes, 
and possibly separate buildings are involved in the 
process, 

Let us next examine the statement that these extra- 
book or nonbook materials referred to are not “library 
materials.” Reasons for this and similar objections 
do not ordinarily accompany such statements and it 
is difficult to imagine what valid reasons could support 
such assumptions. It hardly seems logical, for ex- 
ample, that Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” would diminish 
in importance as English literature, would become a 
less outstanding dramatie communication, or lose any 
of the characteristics of a product of Shakespeare’s 
pen merely because it is presented through the audi- 
tory medium in the form of an album of recordings 
or through the auditory and visual media of the sound 
film. Or does the story of the “One String Fiddle,” 
by Mrs. Best, lose any of its charm as a piece of 
children’s literature and is it not just as much chil- 
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dren’s literature in the form of a recording as in book 
form? To take a different example: Is not g goad 
sound film depicting life on the farm as effeetiys i 
aequainting children with farm animals and thi, 
ways as is the book on farm life which presents the 
subject only through the printed-word description and 
stationary illustrations? 

Through a process of comparison which might be 
extended at length, it is obvious that book and no. 
book materials treat subjects in common and ay 
therefore, useful in combination as well as separately 
It seems certain that they should supplement ex 
other. The use of many nonbook teaching aids {y 
accelerating learning processes in the war-training 
programs demonstrated conclusively the superiority 
of these devices over the exclusive use of book 
With these facis clearly apparent, it is scarcely pi. 
sible to diseover a reason why libraries, whether fy. 
nishing materials for formal or informal educatioy, 
through the servicing of recorded communication 
would exclude the newer forms of material, and vhy 
the librarian, who is trained in methods of organizing 
materials, is not the logical person to administe 
them. It seems important to remember that they 
materials, for the most part, differ from books only 
in form and in the media through which they 
presented, and mot in content or in function. 1 
divorcee them from the library seems as sensible s 
to refuse to accept the same old crackers in a dif. 
ent kind of package. 

Under selected cireumstances, justification may te 
made in support of separate collections of nonboik 
materials. This might be true, for exaniple, ins 
county or city school system that services these mile 
rials in all schools from a central collection and matt 
tains no other central library service. It is a majit 
premise of this paper, however, that, in any eit 
tional institution or administrative unit in which ther 
is an established library under the direction of an ait 
quately trained librarian, these materials should 
an integral part of the library collection and that ti 
librarian or library-staff members should assume ™ 
sponsibility for their service and use. 

The foregoing condemnation of library policy ‘* 
tunately does not apply to all academic libraries 
There is an unknown number of school and coll#t 
libraries that have incorporated many nonbook mit 
rials in their collections. In many libraries that bat 
achieved incorporation, however, it may be obs™ 
that co-ordination and integration are not equally® 
dent. The tendency is to segregate the nonbook 9 
audio-visual materials and to service them exelusitl 
in quarters entirely separated from service ares‘ 
voted to books and other printed materials. Thee 
is a suggested implication in this policy that, bea™ 
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materials are not books, they are special materials. 
It does not necessarily follow that that which is dif- 
ferent is also special and to apply an all-inclusive 
policy of this type imposes limitations on use which 
need not exist. 

It is obvious that materials designed for group 
presentation, such as sound films, must be used in 
areas equipped for that purpose. Some materials, 
however, are given to either group or individual use, 


F <uch as recordings, slides, and pictures, and, if proper 


equipment is provided, these may be used in ordinary 
service areas as well as elsewhere. There would seem 
to be no valid objection to the use of recordings in 
the general reading room, in the reference room, in 
the reserve room, or in the browsing room, if record 
players are equipped with ear phones. This type of 
use, particularly in the ease of recordings, might con- 
tribute appreciably to a desirable integration of mate- 
rials presented through different media. The student, 
for example, who is studying a Shakespearean play 
or one studying or simply enjoying the poetry of 
Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, or Archibald Mac- 
Leish, may find his interpretation and understanding 
of the work aided considerably if he may conveniently 
follow the text while listening to the recording pre- 
sented by a competent artist or even by the author 
himself. 

Storage problems impose no formidable obstacles 
to placing these materials in locations where they will 
find the greatest use if suitable storage facilities are 
provided. Shelving adapted to the needs of record- 
ings, for instance, is easily placed in the same wall 
space required for book shelves, Furthermore, in this 
connection, with the advent of indestructible reeords, 
the problem of breakage is greatly reduced. 

A further means by which these different types of 


OUR HERITAGE FROM A 
GREAT BOOK 


It is impossible to eseape the realization that our 
society, like any society, rests on common beliefs and that 
a major task of education is to perpetuate them. 

—General Education in a Free Society, p. 46. 


Iv is now time for all good believers in the humani- 
hes to rally behind “great books,” and this is pecul- 
larly true if we are teachers as well as believers and 
our jobs depend on the place of the humanities in edu- 
cation, Like the ministers of state in Voltaire’s “Prin- 
cess of Babylon,” we are agreed, or at least we appear 
‘0 agree, that our new-found oracles are all knowing, 
“that reason must be mute before them.” In short, 
Ve affirm that John Dewey and his scientifie method 
tre outmoded, that only our great books ean bring 
beauty, and truth, and peace once more to this earth. 
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materials may be integrated and related by, subject 
content is by listing them along with books and other 
printed materials in the ecard catalogue. There is actu- 
ally no reason why a film on farm life, for example, 
should not be listed along with the books on the same 
subject or why the recording of “Hamlet” should not 
be listed beside the book containing the printed text. 
The increased usefulness and convenience of the card 
catalogue as a guide to library resources is immediately 
obvious when the advantages of such inclusion are 
considered from the position of the patron selecting 
materials for a given need and from that of the 
patron, staff member, or instructor preparing subject 
bibliographies for whatever purpose. 

The time has come when library policies should be 
re-examined critically. The issue is whether libraries 
shall be book houses or whether they shall be modern 
centers of recorded communications. It is a question 
of whether librarians choose to follow the course of 
satisfied complacence or whether they prefer to pro- 
gress with the times. The decision favoring the com- 
munications center will be attended by numerous 
problems. Lack of information concerning nonbook 
materials, problems of storage, care, and servicing, 
problems of cataloguing, will be some of the more out- 
standing difficulties. To a great extent, these and 
other problems must be solved by the individual 
librarians until methods for selecting and handling 
these materials are standardized similarly to those for 
books. Until the library schools, professional asso- 
ciations, and other library-service agencies give seri- 
ous attention to these needed solutions, however, there 
are no difficulties that cannot be surmounted through 
the application of careful thought, effort, initiative, 
and a given amount of originality on the part of those 
most concerned. 


By 
WAYNE BURNS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Thus far our faith resembles that of Voltaire’s 
ministers—of this I am certain; and I sometimes feel 
that the resemblances extend even farther. It would 
actually seem that we, too, consult our oracles at our 
own convenience, and upon our own terms, so that any 
message we choose to receive will fit our own preju- 
dices. Still, we must always deal fairly with ourselves, 
and it may be that we are not vicious, only confused, 
since the oracles we subscribe to are forever contra- 
dieting one another. But all these musings surely in- 
dicate nothing more than my own confusion, for I 
have been informed by the very best authorities that 
we do have a “common heritage”—a heritage which is 
to be found in our great books, and which the great 
books will teach us to accept. 





It is therefore with trepidation and yet assurance 
that I, hitherto an ordinary teacher of English, don 
the new and yet old vestments and proceed to conduct 
my first services as a priest of the great books. 

My text today is taken from Jonathan Swift, “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” Part II, Chapter 7. About Swift him- 
self, we need say very little. Notoriously lacking in 
restraint, he is nevertheless recognized by our order 
as a man of great wit, and at his best a genius of great 
profundity. But we must see for ourselves; for this 
reason I have chosen a passage which is a fairly direct 
piece of satire and quite easily translated into modern 
terms. Indeed, if we substitute the word “atomic” in 
the proper places (to supplant the old-fashioned term 
“sunpowder”), Swift’s satire is as immediate as if 
he were writing today—a fact that should not only 
prove the applicability of this great book to our 
present dilemma, but also reveal clearly the prophetic 
nature of Swift’s genius. As we begin to read, Gulli- 
ver is apologizing for the King of Brobdingnag, who 
is continually revealing “the miserable effects of a con- 
fined education” 

But, great Allowances should be given to a King who 
lives wholly secluded from the rest of the World, and must 
therefore be altogether unacquainted with the Manners 
and Customs that most prevail in other Nations: The 
want of which Knowledge will ever produce many Preju- 
dices, and a certain Narrowness of Thinking ; from which 
we and the politer Countries of Europe are wholly ex- 
empted. And it would be hard indeed, if so remote a 
Prince’s Notions of Virtue and Vice were to be offered 
as a Standard for all Mankind. 

To confirm what I have now said, and further to shew 
the miserable Effects of a confined Education ; I shall here 
insert a Passage which will hardly obtain Belief. In 
hopes to ingratiate my self farther into his Majesty’s 
Favour, I told him of an Invention discovered between 
three and four hundred Years ago, to make a certain Pow- 
der; into an heap of which the smallest Spark of Fire 
falling, would kindle the whole in a Moment, although 
it were as big as a Mountain; and make it all fly up in 
the Air together, with a Noise and Agitation greater 
than Thunder. That, a proper Quantity of this Powder 
rammed into an hollow Tube of Brass or Iron, according 
to its Bigness, would drive a Ball of Iron or Lead with 
such Violence and Speed, as nothing was able to sustain 
its Force. That, the largest Balls thus discharged, would 
not only Destroy whole Ranks of an Army at once; but 
batter the strongest Walls to the Ground; sink down Ships 
with a thousand Men in each, to the Bottom of the Sea; 
and when linked together by a Chain, would cut through 
Masts and Rigging; divide Hundreds of Bodies in the 
Middle, and lay all Waste before them. That we often 
put this Powder into large hollow Balls of Iron, and dis- 
charged them by an Engine into some City we were be- 
sieging; which would rip up the Pavement, tear the 
Houses to Pieces, burst and throw Splinters on every Side, 
dashing out the Brains of all who came near. That I 
knew the Ingredients very well, which were Cheap, and 
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common; I understood the Manner of compounding them, 
and could direct his Workmen how to make those Tubes 
of a Size proportionable to all other Things in his 
Majesty’s Kingdom; and the largest need not be above 
two hundred Foot long; twenty or thirty of which Tubes, 
charged with the proper Quantity of Powder and Ball 
would batter down the Walls of the strongest Town ; in 
his Dominions in a few Hours; or destroy the whok 
Metropolis, if ever it should pretend to dispute his abso. 
lute Commands. This I humbly offered to his Majesty, a5 
a small Tribute of Acknowledgment in return of go many 
Marks that I had received of his Royal Favour and Pr. 
tection. 

The King was struck with Horror at the Description 
I had given of those terrible Engines, and the Proposal 
I had made. He was amazed how so impotent and 
groveling an Insect as I (these were his Expressions) 
could entertain such inhuman Ideas, and in so familiar g 
Manner as to appear wholly unmoved at all the Scenes of 
Blood and Desolation, which I had painted as the common 
Effects of those destructive Machines; whereof he said, 
some evil Genius, Enemy to Mankind, must have been the 
first Contriver. As for himself, he protested, that al- 
though few Things delighted him so much as new Dis. 
coveries in Art or in Nature; yet he would rather lose 
Half his Kingdom than be privy to such a Secret; which 
he commanded me, as I valued my Life, never to mention 
any more. 

A strange Effect of narrow Principles and short Views! 
that a Prince possessed of every Quality which procures 
Veneration, Love and Esteem; of strong Parts, great Wis- 
dom and profound Learning; endued with admirable 
Talents for Government, and almost adored by his Sub- 
jects; should from a nice unnecessary Scruple, whereof 
in Europe we can have no Conception, let slip an Oppor- 
tunity put into his Hands, that would have made him 
absolute Master of the Lives, the Liberties, and the For- 
tunes of his People. 



































It is not easy, I must admit, to see what we have 
inherited from this passage. But that is all the more 
reason for considering it. As new humanists, we cal- 
not shirk our difficulties; and even though I am only 
a humble novice in these matters, I shall not hesitate 
to shed blood, sweat, and tears in an effort to make 
our “common heritage” prevail wherever English or 
any other language is spoken. 

This is not enthusiasm; it is “sweet reasonableness.” 
But of that more anon. We must now return to tle 
matter at hand. A short time ago, before my 00: 
version to the new humanism of great books, I should 
have considered our text for today a perfect piece of 
satire. Now, at long last, I know how shortsighted 
were my views. What Swift says cannot possibly be 
true and beautiful, because it cannot possibly be 4 
part of our “common heritage.” It is unadulterated 
madness for Swift to maintain that “some evil genius 
enemy to mankind . . . must have been the first om 
triver” of gunpowder (i.e., the atomic bomb), when 
we all know very well, just by reading the newspape™ 
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that it was not contrived by “fiends,” or even by 
Fascists or Communists; we know that it was con- 
trived by our own scientists and leaders, good Amer- 
‘cans and Britons, and therefore the greatest and most 
humane men on earth, 

And how ean Swift imply that there is a distinction 
between science and atomie bombs, when we have been 
assured by modern experts like H. D. Smyth, and yes, 
even by our own President, that we must be scientists 
in matters physical, and Christian humanists in mat- 
ters social. Don’t we all realize that we presented the 
bomb to the Japanese in the name of God and democ- 
racy? And don’t we also realize that we may have 
to present the bomb once again, this time to ward off 
and wipe out the Russians, an unreasonable and God- 
less people who seorn our great books and can only 
be converted by means of atomic fission? 

Since we all realize these things, it is clear that 
Swift has based his satire on a naive conception of 
“reason.” His “reason” only appears to correspond 
to our own humanistie beliefs; in reality it leans much 
too heavily on our greatest but most misunderstood 
book, the spirit of which can be grasped only after a 
tremendous amount of study and right living. For 
instance, Swift, with his questionable morals and 
literal mind, probably interpreted “Thou shalt not 
kill” to mean, “You shall not develop and use gun- 
powder” (or atomic bombs), whereas in spirit it un- 
doubtedly means, at least in 1946, “You shall not drop 
atomic bombs on any people save the Russians.” 

At this point it may seem that we have reached an 
impasse. Since “Gulliver” is a great book, it must fit 
into our heritage, yet on the other hand we must 
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derive our heritage from “Gulliver” and other great ° 
books. As a matter of fact, I, too, begin to feel that 
we are involved in difficulties. We can throw out this 
passage, of course, and say it is not Swift at his best, 
but how do we determine what his best is when we are 
using the “touchstone” method, and he happens to be 
one of the “touchstones.” This does seem puzzling, 
and even though I can see a number of other ways to 
solve our dilemma, these other solutions are in them- 
selves a trifle inconsistent, and might even be classified 
as rationalizations—at least by erude naturalistic 
critics. So, rather than take any risks—for rational- 
izing is the one sin our new order abhors above all 
others—I shall simply admit my confusion and point 
out that it stems not from my time-tried doctrines, but 
from my own inadequacies. 

Only a short time ago I should have hesitated to 
take such a stand, but that was before my conversion. 
Another virtue of our order—one which I have not 
sufficiently stressed—is our practice of dealing charit- 
ably with the shortcomings of our opponents, and espe- 
cially our brethren. If I have erred in some way or 
another, as seems likely, I know I ean turn for guid- 
ance to the higher priests of our faith (sometimes 
maliciously referred to as “Frightened Philistines”). 
These men, I feel sure, will lend a convert like me 
a helping hand and excuse my present inadvertencies. 
After all, this is my first service, and a novice cannot 
be expected to know the more intricate workings of a 
ritual so complicated as ours. I hope to be more con- 
vineing in the days to come, when I shall choose my 
texts from such great writers as Gibbon, Rousseau, 
Shelley, Marx, Tolstoy, Ibsen, and Shaw. 





REVISION OF TEXTBOOKS 

ONE of the most serious and difficult problems that 
face educators in the immediate future is how to 
develop international understanding and co-operation. 
This is a problem that concerns the education of adults 
as much as of children and youth in schools. In a 
recent study on “The Teaching of International and 
Intercultural Understanding in the Publie Schools of 
California,” W. Henry Cooke found adult prejudices 
to be the greatest hindrance to promoting such under- 
‘tanding in the schools. These prejudices must be 
given serious attention in any movement, such, for ex- 
ample, as the proposal to revise school textbooks, to 
break down the effects of nationalistic indoctrination 
01 the past century and a half. 

On the revision of school textbooks there is con- 
siderable misunderstanding which arises from the as- 
‘umption that such revision will be undertaken by an 


international agency. It is through fear lest an inter- 
national FBI should be set up to control education 
that many educators are inclined to reject the idea. 
The UNESCO Constitution (Article I, 3), however, 
prohibits the organization “from intervening in mat- 
ters which are essentially within their [the state-mem- 
bers] domestic jurisdiction.” Proposals to revise text- 
books are not new. They were submitted in 1920 to 
the League of Nations by teachers’ organizations in 
England, France, and Japan. They were promoted 
by the Fédération Internationale des Associations des 
Instituteurs, formed in 1927. One of the first reso- 
lutions adopted in 1925 by the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation was the Casares 
resolution “to delete or modify passages in school text- 
books of a nature to convey wrong impressions lead- 
ing to an essential misunderstanding of other coun- 
tries.” But the task of securing such revision was left 
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to national committees on intellectual co-operation and 
to bilateral agreements between nations. Such agree- 
ments were entered into by a number of European 
nations, by the Norden Association, representing the 
Scandinavian countries, and by several countries in 
the Western Hemisphere following the resolution of 
the Inter-American Conferences held at Buenos Aires 
in 1935. The most recent examples are the investiga- 
tion, conducted under the auspices of the American 
Council on Edueation, of textbooks on Latin-American 
countries, published in the United States (“Latin 
America in School and College Teaching Materials, 
1944”), and the bilateral study of textbooks used in 
Canada and the United States, also conducted under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. 

The revision of textbooks may raise other issues, 
such, for example, as objectivity in the writing of 
histories, but control or dictation by an external 
agency is not one of them.—I. L. K. 


THE SEVENTH CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 

THE seventh Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion was held in Chicago, September 9~12. 
The theme of the conference was “Problems of Cul- 
ture and Power in the Modern World.” The topics 
for discussion, based on papers prepared in advance 
by members of the conference, included: “Effects of 
Religion and other Social and Cultural Influences,” 
F. 8. C. Northrop, Yale University, cochairman; “The 
Transmission and Transformation of Cultures and the 
Relation of These Processes to the Problem of Ag- 
gressiveness,” Robert J. Havighurst, the University of 
Chieago, cochairman; “The Nature of Western Cul- 
ture with Particular Reference to the Tendency toward 
Aggressiveness,” Clyde Klueckhohn, Harvard Univer- 
sity, cochairman; “Problems of the Integration of 
Human Culture,” Carleton S. Coon, Harvard Univer- 
sity, cochairman; “Ideas and Ideals as Sources of 
Power in the Modern World,” Louis Wirth, the Uni- 
versity of Chieago, eochairman; “Culture and Power 
in the Modern World,” Ernest C. Colwell, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presiding at the public discussion; 
and “The Role of Political Power as Divisive and as 
an Integrating Factor in the Modern World” and “A 
Critique of the Conference . . .,” Charles §. Johnson, 
Fisk University, cochairman. 


THE AIR ROTC AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Johns Hopkins University, which was the first 
college in the United States to organize a military 
training unit in 1914 and the first to secure recognition 
for an ROTC program from the War Department in 
1916, has announced that it is among the first of a 
number of colleges to establish an Air Reserve Officers’ 
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Training Corps. According to Captain Phil Patton, 
who activated the AAF training program on Septey, 
ber 20, the program is designed to train ground officers 
for specialized AAF' duties, but those who enter th 
advaneed Air ROTC will be given approximately 93 
hours of flying time in primary training planes, Afto, 
completing the four-year Air ROTC training, cade 
will be commissioned as second lieutenants in the AAP 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and will be given special cop. 
sideration, if they so desire, for pilot training at ox 
of the AAF training bases on active military duty. 

Student cadets electing the Air ROTC will carry 
on the same basic military training and classroom 
subjects during the first two years as those electing 
ROTC training in the Infantry and Engineers Corps 
During the second two years cadets in the advanced 
course will study air techniques and tacties and eon. 
centrate on one of the many military occupation 
specialties outlined by the AAF. The general orien. 
tation courses will include: history of the AAF, organ- 
ization of an air force, administration and personnel 
management, statistical control methods, intelligence, 
supply, transportation, navigation, aeronautics, chen- 
ical warfare, camouflage, and guided missiles. Flight 
orientation will be reserved for the latter part of the 
final year. Enrollment for the Air ROTC will k 
limited and selective. 


EDUCATIONAL READJUSTMENTS TO 
PEACETIME NEEDS 


THE 11th Educational Conference, sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test 
Service, the Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Edueation, will be held on Octo- 
ber 31 and November 1 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. The theme of the conference will be 
“Educational Readjustments to Peacetime Needs” 
The speakers and topies will be as follows: 


Bryn J. Hovde, president, New School for Social Re 
search, ‘‘A Needed Program of International Fducs 
tion’’; Stephen Duggan, retiring director, Institute of 
International Edueation, ‘‘ Education Reconstruction 1 
Europe’’; Alonzo G, Grace, commissioner of education, 
Connecticut, ‘‘What Can Civilian Education Learn frou 
Our Experience in Intensive Training for the Army and 
Navy?’’; M. W. Richardson, of Richardson Bellows 
Henry and Company, Ine., New York, ‘‘ Testing Develop 
ments in the Army’’; David G. Ryans, executive sec 
tary, Cooperative Test Service, ‘‘ Testing Developments 
in the Navy’’; John C. Flanagan, of the University f 
Pittsburgh, ‘‘Testing Developments in the Air Corp | 
Claude M. Fuess, headmaster, Phillips Academy (And: 
over, Mass.), ‘‘Postwar Education in Independet! 
Schools’’; Paul H. Buck, provost, Harvard Universit} 
‘<The Role of General Education in School and Col 
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’. T, R. MeConnell, dean, College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and Arts, University of Minnesota, ‘‘ Problems 
Involved in Developing a Program of General Educa- 
tion’’; Frank H. Bowles, director of admissions, Colum- 
hia University, ‘‘ Placement and Advisory Program for 
Veterans in College’’; and William 8, Litterick, director 
: studies, Peddie School (Hightstown, N. J.), ‘‘ Values 


or 


-. Testing Clinie in an Independent School.’’ 


lege : 


Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown University, 
will deliver an address at the dinner meeting, Octo- 


ber 31. 


THE STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

DonaLp B. TRESIDDER, president, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has announced the establishment of the Stanford 
Research Institute, a nonprofit organization, as an im- 
portant new factor in the development of industriali- 
zation in the Pacifie West. Leading industrialists of 
Southern and Central California and the Pacific 
Northwest have co-operated in the organization of the 
institute instead of undertaking the establishment of 
separate and smaller institutes in various localities. 
The director of the institute will be William F. Talbot, 
president and technical director of the Fire Chemical 
Products of the Sun Chemical Corporation. 

The institute, located on the Stanford campus, will 


be equipped with laboratories adequate for a wide 


range of industrial research and will utilize existing 
scientific laboratories, particularly in related research 
of a fundamental nature. In addition to its own staff 
of scientists and technicians, the institute will also 
draw upon the reservoir of scientific ability in the 
university. Research projects for business, industry, 
and government will be accepted. “The institute,” 
according to Dr. Tresidder, “plans to do the kind of 
research that industry itself might do if each company 
could set up its own eomprehensive research or- 
ganization, supported by the resources of a great 
wuiversity. Pure and applied research in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences, engineering, and the 
mechanical arts are within its seope.” 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP RESUMED 


THEODORE BRAMELD, professor of educational phi- 
losophy, University of Minnesota, is representing the 
American Edueation Fellowship at the first interna- 
tional conferenee of the New Education Fellowship 
that the latter organization has sponsored since the 


close of the war. The meetings are being held in 
each of the six states of Australia during September 
and October and will be centered around the theme, 
“Edueatioa for International Understanding.” Repre- 
sentatives of China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Poland, Holland, India, Italy, and New Zealand are 
mattendance. Dr. Brameld conveyed the greetings of 
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the National Edueation Association, John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the American Edueation 
Fellowship to the New Education Fellowship. 


THE ATLANTA AREA TEACHER-EDU- 
; CATION SERVICE 


THE experiment begun last year, under the joint 
sponsorship of Emory University and the University 
of Georgia, of helping working school teachers pre- 
pare themselves for doing a better “job of teaching” 
will be continued this year by the Atlanta Area 
Teacher-Edueation Service under the direction of 
Floyd Jordan, professor of education, University of 
Georgia, assisted by 17 faculty members of the two 
universities. The curriculum has been expanded and 
will include courses in the teaching of reading, school 
administration, art and musie¢ teaching, problems in 
health and physical education, trade, industrial edu- 
eation, and home economics. Most of the courses 
carry graduate credit in one of the institutions of the 
University Center, composed of Emory, Georgia State 
College, Georgia School of Technology, Agnes Scott 
College, Columbia. Theological Seminary, and the 
Atlanta Art Association. Arrangements are being 
made for out-of-town teachers who wish to commute 
to Atlanta for week-end classes. An increased en- 
rollment of from 20 to 50 per cent is predicted. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN’S 
TEACHING CENTERS 


To meet the unprecedented demand for enrollment 
in the face of an acute student housing shortage at 
Madison, the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin has established 34 teaching centers through- 
out the state. The extension director, L. H. Adolfson, 
anticipated that the total enrollment in the enlarged 
program would approximate 6,000, with veteran stu- 
dents predominating. At Milwaukee, where the uni- 
versity has long provided freshman and sophomore 
curricula in letters and sciences and in engineering, 
the demand was met by establishing centers in four 
suburban districts. In Racine the newly opened 
branch has an enrollment of 600 in freshman and 
sophomore classes with Charles A. Wedemeyer as di- 
rector. In the other centers the instructors, all fully 
accredited on the university’s faculty, live in their 
districts and travel weekly to several cities on a cireuit. 
The centers are as follows: 


Antigo, Boscobel, Delavan, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Hillsboro, Hurley, Janesville, Kenosha, Ladysmith, Mani- 
towoe, Marinette, Marshfield, Mauston, Menasha, Merrill, 
Milwaukee, New London, New Richmond, Racine, Rhine- 
lander, Rice Lake, Richland Center, Sheboygan, Shore- 
wood, Sparta, South Milwaukee, Spooner, Sturgeon Bay, 











Wausau, Wauwatosa, West Allis, West Bend, and Wis- 
consin Rapids. 


Newly appointed to the staff of the Extension Di- 
vision are: Clifford 8. Liddle, assistant professor of 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

G. B. CoNnNELL, vice-president, Gordon Military 
College (Barnesville, Ga.), has succeeded J. Curtis 
Dixon, Mercer University (Macon, 
Ga.), who has resigned to become vice-president of 
the Southern Education Washington 


(D. C.). 


Rutu Pace Sweet, dean of health education, or- 
ganization and administration, and orientation, Bouvé- 
Boston School of Physical Education, has been ap- 
pointed administrative director, to succeed Marjorie 
Bouvé, one of the founders of the school, who con- 


vice-president, 


Foundation, 


tinues as director in an advisory capacity. 


Frep Kinestey Euper, Captain, USN, who was 
released from active duty earlier this year, has been 
appointed assistant to the president, the University of 
South Carolina. During the war, Dr. Elder was head 
of the physics committee, U. S. Naval Academy. 


DonaLp R. Tueopuiuus, head of the department 
of dairy husbandry, University of Idaho, has been ap- 
pointed dean, College of Agriculture, to sueceed E. J. 
Iddings, who has retired to emeritus status after 30 
years of service. C. W. Hickman, who served as 
acting dean during the past year, has returned to his 
post as head of the department of animal husbandry. 
Assisting Dr. Theophilus will be C. W. Hungerford, 
vice-director of the Experiment Station, as supervisor 
of research, and Carol O. Youngstrom, assistant di- 
rector of extension headquarters at Boise. 


CHARLES WILLIAM HuNTLEY, whose appointment 
as dean of Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 21, 
1941, has been named dean, Union College (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.), to sueceed Charles F. F. Garis, whose 
intention to retire was reported in these columns, 
August 3. 


Epwarp N. Brus, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Maine, has been appointed acting dean, 
Graduate School, replacing Roy M. Peterson, who has 
been granted leave of absence because of ill health. 
Other appointments are as follows: to associate pro- 
fessorships, Milford E. Wence (English and chair- 
man of the department on the Brunswick campus) and 
Katherine Adele Miles (home economics) ; assistant 
professorships, Samuel L. Thorndike (mathematics), 
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education; Edward R. Mulvihill, assistant professor of nou! 
Spanish; Robert W. Finley, lecturer in geography: ingt 
and Frederick A. Mote, assistant professor of — has 
chology. dire 

afte 
assis 
have 
mon 
Joseph I. Hall (education), and Vincent EB. Shainin loso} 
(geology) ; instructorships, Barbara Stanhope, Donalj Fred 
B. Sands, Donald E. McGraves, Roy C. Lacey, Con. ence 
stance L. Hedin, and Beatrice A. Hanson (English), prof 
Frank B. Hanson and Phyllis M. D. Williamso bin f 
(speech), Reba J. Bascom (home economics) ; Phillip of th 
L. Hamm and Letitia Watson (mathematics), Brow lang’ 
Mazlish, James D. Smith, and Howard Vernon (his. and | 
tory), Bernard Sass (zoology), Alan B. Crabtree Me Scho 
(engineering drafting), and Justin C. Johnson and name 
Wentworth Henry Schofield, Jr. (mechanical engineer. leetu 
ing); to a lectureship, Albert Dietrich (sociology), Mars 
Tue following announcement of appointments was i 
sent to ScHooL aND Society by Indiana University, prog 
September 25: Eugenia K. Spaulding, director of nartt 
nursing education, School of Education; Clara I. aiabe 
Hester, director, Normal College of the American Nortl 
Gymnastic Union; Karl W. Bookwalter, director, bv- physi 

reau of service and research; Mark Wakefield, chair- ; 
man, department of physical education for men; (. TH 
Wesley Dane, acting chairman, department of health Russt 
and safety; Elmer O. Wooley, interim chairman, de- unde: 
partment of German; Richard L. Webb, professor of Scho 
anatomy; Leslie J. Todd, associate professor of chen- appo 
istry; and assistant professors, John J. Murray (his repor 
tory), Charles §. Rohrer (chemistry), Nicholas A. Busir 
Fattu (education), Bernhard C. Heiden (music), and Germ 
Eugene C. Chenoweth (speech). . ve 
amt 

Art the Ohio State University, Herschel W. Nisonger, 

professor of adult education, who has served as acting Fu 
director, Bureau of Speech and Adult Education, since struct 
the retirement of Charles Scott Berry, as reported in hamec 
ScHoon AND Socrery, August 11, 1945, has been named i Pastu 
to the directorship. John A. Ramseyer, assistant d- Bisho 
rector, University School, has been appointed acting sistan 
director to serve until a suecessor to Robert S. Gil Tm 
christ can be named. Dr. Gilchrist has accepted the a cha 
assistant superintendency of schools in Minneapolis June, 








Ralph M. Stogdill, former director of researeh, (bio 
Bureau of Juvenile Research, has been appointed 
search associate in the five-year study entitled “Leat- 
ership in a Demoeracy” and will be especially © 
cerned with the research to be done in eo-operatiol 
with the Navy. George A. Kelly has been named " 
the staff of the department of psychology. 
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nounced by the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) late in September: Calvin Weir Pettit 
has been named assistant professor of speech and 
director of the speech clinie which is to be reopened 
after two years of inactivity; Mrs. Lee Bielski will 
assist Mr. Pettit. In Columbian College, the following 
have received appointments: associate professors, Ray- 
mond E. Wilson (physies) and David Hawkins (phi- 
losophy); leeturers, Joachim Weyl (mathematics), 
Fred L. Handsel and William Torpey (political sei- 
ence), and Wilton P. Chase (psychology); assistant 
professors, Curtis Edward Tuthill (psychology), Lu- 
bin Poe Leggette (speech, and acting executive director 
of the department), Carey DeWitt Eldridge (Romance 
languages), and Nels David Nelson (mathematics) ; 
and instructor, Jacqueline Chevallaz (French). In the 
School of Education, Ray LaForest Hamon has been 
named professorial lecturer; Ralph F. W. Brimley, 
lecturer; and Arthur Hoppe, assistant professor. 
Margaret Miller, British authority on the Soviet 
Union, has been appointed to teach the history of Rus- 
sia and the Soviet economic system in the expanded 
program of studies on Russia; and in the enlarged de- 
partment of geography, John Norman Carls will give 
courses in elements of geography, Anglo-American, 
Northwest-Europe, and economic geography and 
physiography. 


Tue following announcement of appointments at 
Russell Sage College was sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of September 23: Josephine Rigg, director, 
School of Home Economies; Jane Whiteman, whose 
appointment as associate professor of business was 
reported in these columns, July 20, director, School of 
Business; Fred H. Tone, head of the department of 
German; Katherine H. MeKinstry, co-ordinator of 
the veterans’ program; and Lansing Van der Heyden 
Hammond, assistant professor of English. 


FLora Burton, former director of residence and in- 
structor in psychology, Russell Sage College, has been 
named director of residence and student personnel, 
Eastman School of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.). Helen 
Bishop and Camilla Ayers have been appointed as- 
sistants to Miss Burton. 


THe RevEREND Wiit1aM J. MacLeop, who served as 
a chaplain in the Army from September, 1942, until 
June, 1946, has been appointed to the newly created 
~ of university chaplain, Boston University, where 
he is directing and eo-ordinating all student religious 
groups. In the School of Education, the following 
ave received permanent appointments: John L. Rowe, 
‘Soclate professor of business education; Mary A. 
Gunn, associate professor of English; William H. 
‘rtwright, Jr., assistant professor of education spe- 
lalizing in the teaching of the social studies; Vaden 
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W. Miles, assistant professor specializing in teaching 
secondary-school science; Henry W. Syer, instructor 
in mathematics; and Ernest Spinney, registrar and 
instructor in education. The following have been 
given temporary assignments as instructors in edu- 
cation: B. Alice Crossley (elementary education), 
Alfred L. Moseley (educational psychology), Charles 
Pelletier (social studies), James F. Baker (educa- 
tional measurement), and LeRoy G. Seils (physical 
education). 


Norman HurrMan, professor of Bible, Wesleyan 
College (Macon, Ga.), has been appointed head of the 
department of religion, Willamette University (Salem, 


Ore.). 


Everett W. THATCHER, associate professor of 
physies, Union College (Schenectady), who served as 
chief deputy to the technical scientific director of the 
atomic-bomb tests at Bikini Atoll, has been appointed 
head of the research department of the Navy Elec- 
tronies Laboratory, San Diego (Calif.). 


In a special release to SCHOOL AND Society under 
date of September 26, the following appointments 
were announced by Lake Erie College (Painesville, 
Ohio): Donna Fay Thompson, professor of economics 
and sociology and head of the department, sueceeding 
W. Lou Tandy; Victoria Browning Van Loon, assist- 
ant professor of art and head of the department, suc- 
ceeding Laura Lee; Leona Naragon, assistant to the 
dean and part-time instructor in English; Marguerite 
H. Slinde, director of residence; Catherine A. Carney, 
resident nurse; Nancy Swegan, assistant librarian; 
Margaret Kepner, assistant to the treasurer; Jeanne 
Thompson, assistant to the director of public rela- 
tions; Jane Brown, part-time assistant in the depart- 
ment of physical education; Margaret Patricia Ford, 
instructor in biology; Eloise Guthrie, instructor in 
music; and Mrs. B. F. Argust, part-time instructor 
in voice. The college opened on September 26 with 
the largest registration in the 88 years of its history. 


Karu C. GARRISON, associate professor of education 
and psychology, Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain), has assumed his new post as pro- 
fessor of psychology, Georgia State College for 
Women (Milledgeville). 


Tue following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by the Packer Collegiate Institute (Brook- 
lyn): Leslie Blanchard to the staff of the junior 
college, and in the academic school, Mary Blackall 
(Latin and history), Geza Konez (art), and Joan 
Wroth (chemistry and mathematics). 


EvELINE M. Burns AND HERBERT R. NortHRUP have 
been appointed to the staff of the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University. Dr. Burns, an 
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authority on social security, will give courses on vari- 
ous aspeets of the social-security problem; Dr. North- 
rup, courses in industrial relations, labor problems and 
social work, and social legislation. 


EARLE CONNETTE, associate professor of musie¢ edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, has been appointed 
acting professor of music, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity, to sueceed Jacob Kwalwasser, whose appointment 
to the staff of the Juilliard School of Musie (New 
York 27), was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
June 1. 

UNDER grants-in-aid by the U. S. Department of 
State, the following persons have been given teaching 
assignments for the academic year as follows: Robert 
S. Whitehouse, of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), 
visiting professor of English, University of Cauca 
(Popayan, Colombia); William G. Madow, formerly 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, visiting professor 
of statistics (renewal), University of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil); and Charles Dobbel, of the department of 
geology, Stanford University, visiting professor of 
geology, Central University (Caracas, Venezuela). 


EpwIin L. Green, head of the department of ancient 
languages, University of South Carolina, has retired 
after completing his 46th year of service to the 
university. 

Payson Situ, professor of education, University 
of Maine, was named professor emeritus, August 16. 
Dr. Smith will continue his association with the uni- 
versity, however, as a member of the summer-session 
staff. 

Rurus Town STEPHENSON, who had served DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.) since 1914 as professor 
of Latin, Robert Stockwell professor of Greek lan- 
guage and literature, and head of the department of 
classical languages and literature, became professor 
emeritus of classical languages at the close of the 
academic year. 

Daisy YounG Hoicoms, associate professor of zool- 
ogy, University of Arkansas, assumed emeritus rank 
on July 1, but will continue teaching on a part-time 
basis. 

Ce.iA M. BELL, superintendent of schools, Wapello 
County (Iowa), resigned, August 1, after 25 years in 
the post. 


Aurrep Hayes Howe LL, superintendent of schools, 
Wayne County (Pa.), retired, June 30, after 25 years 
of service. 

Ernest G. HEesser, whose appointment as director 
of musie for the publie schools of Baltimore was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, January 24, 1942, was 
retired, August 31. 
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Mary S. BurrvM, librarian and director of library, 
service, Texas State College for Women (Dento) 
was retired, August 31, after 28 years of service, 






Recent Deaths 

Mary CarrutH CUNNINGHAM, professor of art edy. 
cation, who had served Occidental College (Los Ange. 
les) as a teacher of English and of art (1904-34), 
succumbed to a heart ailment, September 14, at ite 
age of eighty-two years. 











A.FrreD Ernest RicHarps, professor emeritus of 
English, University of New Hampshire, died, Sep. 
tember 25, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr, 























Richards had served as instructor in modern |p. A 
guages (1904-05), Lehigh University; instructor in 
German (1905-11), Princeton University; instructor Ir i 
in English (1911-12), University of Washington uken 
(Seattle) ; and professor of English (1912-45), (ui. ess gl 
versity of New Hampshire. lear. 
CHarLes AspraM ELLWwoop, retired professor of erbiag 
sociology, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), sw It try 
cumbed to a heart attack, September 25, at the age of padent 
seventy-three years. Dr. Ellwood had served as le. a 
selecti 





turer and instructor in sociology (1899-1900), Uui- 
versity of Nebraska; professor of sociology (19)l- 
30), University of Missouri; and professor of socid- 
ogy and head of the department, which he established 
(1930-44), Duke University. 
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Witu1aAm Strunk, professor emeritus of English, 
Cornell University, died, September 26, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Strunk, who was well know 
among scholars for his writings on the English la0- 
guage and his editing of many classics, had served 
instructor in mathematics (1890-91), Rose Polytecl: 
nic Institute (Terre Haute, Ind.), and at Cornell Un: 
versity as instructor in English (1891-98), assistant 
professor (1899-1909), and professor (1909-37). I 
1935, he was employed in Hollywood as the litera 
and historical adviser on MGM’s production 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 
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MarcareT Rooker BrapsHaw, associate professor 
emeritus of English, Smith College, died, Septem 
27, at the age of eighty years. Mrs. Bradshaw tauglt 
at the college from 1902 until her retirement in 1%) 
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ALFRED Cope Garrert, educator, author, and 

a . . . MN 
leader in the Society of Friends, died, September 
at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Garrett had 


served as instructor in English (1892-1900), a 
NeW 










University, and lecturer on Biblical literature an¢ TRE} 
Testament Greek (four years), Haverford (Pa) Cok SA 
lege. From 1927 to 1937, he represented the Society 

of Friends in various parts of Europe. Tre qu 
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Guy Merrirr Puetps, head of the department ° 
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wineering drawing, Rensselaer Polytechnie Insti- 
te (Troy, N. Y.), died, September 28, at the age of 
fty-nine years. Mr. Phelps had served the institute 
. assistant in the department of surveying (1909- 
9) instructor (1912-16), instructor in the depart- 
ent of engineering drawing (1916-19), assistant 
rofessor (1919-26), associate professor (1926-37), 
nd professor and head of the department (since 


937). 
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SHERMAN CAWLEY, a member of the staff of Taft 
School for Boys (Watertown, Conn.), suecumbed to 
a heart attack, September 29, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Mr. Cawley had taught English in the Thacher 
School (Ojai, Calif.) and in a private school in 
Louisville (Ky.), before going to St. Paul (Minn.) 
Academy in 1917 as head of the department of En- 
glish, a post that he held until 1923, when he joined 
the staff of the Taft School for Boys. 





A REPLY TO PROFESSOR WITHERS’S 
LETTER 

Ir is a high compliment to have my little paper 
aken so seriously by so distinguished an educator.’ 
ess gratifying is my obvious failure to make my point 
lear. I suppose it was masked by the illustrative 
erbiage. My purpose was to point out the futility 
bf trying to crowd into curricula designed for average 
tudents something of everything. I did not “an- 
bounce” a “philosophy.” I tried to suggest that 
selection” is important in edueation—selection of the 
tudents who shall attempt what is called a “liberal” 
dueation, and seleetion of practicable subject matter 
or various classes of students. I venture to doubt 
hether much good will come of the frantie efforts of 
humerous faculty committees to devise curricula which 
jill sueceed in giving the masses of mediocre, average 
tudents a liberal education that is both “broad” and 
deep.” Most of them simply cannot take it. 

I did not intend to “knock Latin.” I’m glad that I 
took” it. I regret the “feeble” protests of some 
sachers of Latin and Greek who agree to the sub- 
titution of courses, in English, deseribing the ancient 
ivilizations, for work in the classical tongues. 

Am I right in inferring that you “cannot teach” 
ddern languages to students who have not had 
atin? I thought that most modern-language teach- 
rs now used “direet” methods. 

I was surprised to hear that “everybody” you “know 
to can write at all” has had Latin. I happen to 
ave heard of several very effective writers who had 
small Latin and less Greek.” 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, January 26, 1946. 
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I was also surprised that you completely ignore the 
elaborate vocational-guidance techniques that are now 
so widely used. I grant that the guiders sometimes 
make mistakes; but the student who fights his way 
through to a liberal education in. spite of adverse 
advice has a valuable, stimulating experience. 

What is “relative indispensability”? Is not the 
term “rather absolute”? 

I doubt if any “wholesome change of system” will 
“foree young students really to use the time and op- 
portunities they have,” ete. My idea is that educa- 
tional reform should sharply raise the standards for 
superior students, thereby weeding out the intellee- 
tually or psychically incompetent, and at the same 
time choose practicable curricula for the vast mass 
of mediocrity which includes most of our student 
body. 

I am sorry if my feeble influence is not “helping 
at all” in the right direction. We now have special 
schools and methods for morons, but very little to 
stimulate and inspire the intellectually élite. I fear 
that the reformed curricula now being widely intro- 
duced will culminate in immense numbers of “grad- 
uates” who will be confused, verbalistie dilettantes. 
The private schools can choose their students, aceept- 
ing only the more gifted ones. State universities have 
to take almost everything that turns up. It is from 
their viewpoint that I write. I fear that only a small 
proportion of college students, on the whole, will get 
much good from current curricular rearrangements. 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 

BOULDER 





TRENDS OF ENROLLMENT, FEES, AND 
SALARIES IN 141 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE questionnaires returned this year py 141 mem- 
T institutions of the Central Association of Univer- 


sity and College Business Officers have furnished the 
data for some interesting observations about upward 
trends of college enrollment, tuition fees, and salaries 
of college personnel. 

A year ago, the compilation included only various 
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types of student fees and served mostly as a reference 
to enable member schools to compare their own rates 
with those of other schools. The discussion at that 
time concerned itself principally with the philosophy 
of student fees and a little with the trend of such 
charges in various types of schools. In 1945, we had 
returns from 143 member institutions. This year 
(1946), 125 of these same schools responded, and 16 
other colleges were added, making a total of 141. 

A glance at the tabulation of enrollment in 133 of 
these 141 colleges and universities shows that college 
attendance has jumped from an average low of 57 per 
cent of 1940-41 enrollment (the lowest was six per 
cent) to a 1945-46 average load of 97.5 per cent. (The 
highest reported for 1945-46 is 241 per cent.) And 
the average estimate for 1946-47 is 126.8 per cent, 
although one college anticipates a 1946-47 enrollment 
of 325 per cent of its 1940-41 level. 

Last year attention was called to the fact that the 
private and endowed schools were tackling the problem 
of increasing need for funds more directly and de- 
cisively than publie institutions, several of the former 
having already gone directly to an increase of tuition. 
Of 32 state universities reporting last year, none had 
increased fees and only eight were studying or antici- 
pating a change. Of 17 state teachers colleges none 
had increased, and seven were studying or expecting 
raises. Nine of the municipal universities reported. 
None had made any adjustment, two were “expecting,” 
and two were studying. But among the 85 private and 
endowed schools, 15 had already made increases, 19 
anticipated increases soon, and 16 were then studying 
the matter. 

One year later, we find that nine state universities, 
of 30 reporting, have higher tuition fees! than in 

1 There is great variety of terminology among different 
schools when we discuss student fees. In order to put 
all fees on a comparative basis for the purpose of this 
study, we agreed on a reconcilement of terms: 

Tuition as that general fee charged for the privilege of 
attending classes which earn university credit, for the 
specific unit of time under which the school operates 
(semester or quarter). For a tax-supported school, we 
consider this the fee for a resident student, or one whose 
legal residence is within the political boundaries from 
which tax support comes to the school. This fee does not 
include matriculation or registration. Neither does it 
include special laboratory charges, studio fees, locker 
rentals, etc., unless only one all-inclusive tuition fee is 
assessed. Under no circumstances does it include board 
or lodging. A few schools use the term registration fee, 
incidental fee, or maintenance fee to cover this same 
charge, because of restrictive laws which prohibit ‘‘tui- 
tion’’ charges. But for this report, we call it tuition. 

Nonresident fee is the extra amount paid by the stu- 


dent whose legal residence is outside the political bound- 
aries supporting the school. This extra amount is for the 


same length of time as the tuition indicated above, and 
is in addition to that tuition. 
public-supported schools. 


This fee applies only in 
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1940-41. Four expect higher rates in 1946-47 Tr 
have already adopted a higher scale for 1946-47, yj 
one has already adopted higher fees for 194749 
State teachers colleges show only one out of 17 4 
ready increased. 

Municipal universities are awakening. Ten hyp 
reported. Of this number three have raised thes 
tuition; one expects an increase next year; and three 
boards have already authorized increases for 1946-4, 

But in the group which is more conscious of the 
value of tuition inecome—private and endowed q. 
leges—62 out of 84 have already increased fees sing 
1940-41; 11 expect to increase next year; 44 have q. Mime 1! 
ready adopted an even higher seale for 1946-47, cre 

Of the 75 schools of all types which have alraiy fim | 
increased tuition, the lowest is 2.5 per cent, the highs fim" | 
50 per cent, and the median, 12.5 per cent. Th 

It appears that the nonresident fees are receiving the 
more than usual attention from tax-supported instity ammeere 
tions. Colleges throughout the eountry are full aim F 
becoming more crowded by the week. The goven. We 
ing boards feel that their first responsibility is to tejmerea 
residents of their political areas. 

Fifty-seven public institutions reported. Of thei 
state universities, 19 have already or will soon nix 
nonresident fees. Only one of the 17 state teaches 
colleges is taking any action. Half of the ten mune 
pal universities are increasing their nonresident fe 

The amount of these increases ranges from a low 
eight per cent to a high of 600 per cent; the media 
is 68 per cent. 

John Dale Russell, in his widely publicized “Finanq 
of Higher Education,” ealled attention to the fact tl 
trends in fees and in enrollments have paralleled eat 
other in years past. That is, “during the period wit 
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fees were being gradually increased, enrollments we W 
inereasing at approximately an equal rate. Dui, yp 
the period of very rapid increase in student fees MR of K 
lowing World War I, enrollments of students likews era 
increased in amazing manner.” Mr. | 

We conelude, therefore, that this trend of fees “HM... 
vancing with enrollment during our present experi 7 
correlates quite well with the studies previously 0B... 4 

Probably at no time in the history of our ISU"; ¢ 
tions of higher education has a careful study 0 "HiMoting 


entire structure of student fees been so importa eric 
Federal support, which we have all received dire 
or indirectly through the various war-traimng and Of 


fense programs, has suddenly been taken away. 


If we 
must 
St reor 


unusual demand is being made on our teaching ““HMBa resp, 
and on our physical plants. None of us cal he wo. 
with any degree of certainty the length of time (ucgyet has 
which this demand will be upon us. On the ™ - sal 

er 


hand, income from our investments is at rock bottol 
Inflation is no longer around the corner but bas’ 
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me a fait accompli, so that operating costs are be- 
ng foreed higher and higher. 

And now let us turn to our salary problems. Re- 
yrts from 141 schools indieate that 130 have raised 
culty and administrative salaries from five per cent 
of 1940-41 seale) to 42 per cent. The actual arith- 
etieal average of the raises is 17.7 per cent. (Inci- 
ontally, 94 of the 130 schools made most of these in- 
aa during the past year.) Another interesting 
ct is that 89 schools reported that they expect to 
ake an average increase in faculty salaries, again 
ext year, of 8.4 per cent. (This percentage is based 
n 1940 41 seale as 100 per cent.) The average salary 
nerease of office and elerical-staff salaries has been 
B.4 per cent in 106 schools, with a 7.8 per cent fur- 
her increase anticipated next year. 

The greatest range of amount of increase appears 
the custodial and maintenance groups of employees, 
here 135 institutions reported an average increase of 
1.2 per cent over 1940-41, but the institutions varied 
om a low of 8.5 per cent to a high of 197 per cent 
crease. Average of custodial wage hikes for next 
par is expected to be about 7.9 per cent for the col- 
pes in our association. 

No better summary can be found, I believe, than the 
emorandum appearing in the news notes of the No- 
mber, 1945, Registrars’ Journal: 


The University of Denver has instituted what may 
ove to be a trend by increasing its tuition in order to 
rive from tuitions an increased share of the growing 
ts of education. According to a statement issued by 
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the chancellor, ‘‘ The immediate effect of the increase will 
go to augment faculty salaries ...; to add capable new 
members to the faculty so that additional courses may be 
offered and overcrowded classes reduced in size; to en- 
large the staff of the Office of Student Personnel; and to 
improve the advisory and health service to the students.’’ 


As a final, warning to college business officers I re- 
peat what may seem obvious: Colleges and universities, 
like all other businesses, are living in an era of infla- 
tion. We must not lose sight of the fact that the fac- 
ulty and entire operations staff must maintain a decent 
standard of living for the duration of this inflationary 
period. The constant study of student-fee scales is 
imperative. We must pay more for supplies, for 
building materials, for all kinds of equipment, and 
certainly for salaries. Most of our retirement systems 
are now inadequate and need to be readjusted so as to 
provide sufficient benefits for our retiring staff. 

To meet these demands we must have funds. Stu- 
dent-fee adjustment seems to be one of the most equi- 
table solutions for the reason that it places the addi- 
tional burden squarely upon the beneficiaries of higher 
education rather than upon some other group. With 
the indices of inflation running from 33 pe- cent above 
prewar levels for general costs of living to over 50 per 
cent for building materials, it is evident that what 
appear to be tuition increases are simply natural read- 
justments in an economy that seems destined to oper- 
ate on a higher price level for some time to come. 


CuarLes Horr 
FINANCE SECRETARY AND BUSINESS OFFICER, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 





WILLIAM B. ZIFF’S “TWO WORLDS” 


10 Worlds: A Realistic Approach to the Problems 
of Keeping the Peace. By Witu1aM B. Zirr. Har- 
per and Brothers. Pp. 335. $3.00. 


Mr. Zirr has written interestingly and, as the title 
licates, realistically on the most important question 
the day—how ean we maintain world peace in the 
brs that lie ahead. 

His formula can perhaps best be summed up by 
oting the opening paragraphs from the chapter, 
merica’s Destiny” : 


If we wish to avert eventual defeat for this country, 
must recognize that the USSR and the United States 
St reorganize the world along federal principles. This 
4 Tesponsibility we must share with the Soviet Union 
he world is not to experience the most ruinous conflict 
yet has seen. 
The safeguards against this terrifying eventuality will 
be created by high-sounding phrases, but by a prac- 


tical understanding between the two major states which 
now dominate the world. 

Mr. Ziff bases these conclusions on his extremely 
pessimistic—actually a hopeless—evaluation of the 
potentialities of the United Nations: 


The task of restraining the rapidly deteriorating world 
situation and of placing it under some type of effective 
control evidently cannot be performed by the machinery 
evolved at the San Francisco Conference. It hardly ap- 
pears that further reliance may be placed on the outcome 
of these propositions. If, in its ordinary foreshortened 
accounts, history mentions them at all, it will be as an 
unsubstantial vision of the night, sponsored by men whose 
purpose was superior to the logic which produced it. 


If Mr. Ziff is right as to the utter futility of at- 
tempting to accomplish anything through a world or- 
ganization, then his solution may be sound. This re- 
viewer, however, places greater faith in the future and 
in the strength of the United Nations and therefore 
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believes that Mr. Ziff’s solution is not the only one 
that will bring peace to a world fundamentally and 
earnestly seeking it. While good will alone may not 
produce peace, surely it is not necessary to believe 
that everything that has been done thus far is wasted 
and doomed to failure. 

But whether one agrees or disagrees, “Two Worlds” 
is a well-written, powerful plea for a hardheaded ap- 
proach to world affairs. It is a book no student of 
current history can well afford to miss. 


RupoLtF NEUBURGER 
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e 
A Better World.’’ Curriculum Bulletin, 1946-47 Series, 
No. 1. Pp. 87. New York City Board of Education. 
1946. 
A manual of suggestions for the presentation of the United 
Nations in the elementary and junior-high-school years. 


° 
HANnNIG, WituiAM A., et al. Training in the Armed 
Forces with Special Attention to Implications for Post- 
war Education in New York City. Pp. 83. New York 
City Board of Education. 1946. 
Report of a special committee appointed by John E. Wade, 
superintendent of schools. 





a 
HARNLY, Paut W., et al. Improving Intergroup Rela- 
tions in School and Community Life. Pp. 48. The 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. University of Michigan. 1946. 
A study conducted and reported by the subcommittee on 
in-service education of teachers. 
e 
KING, CHARLES GLEN. The Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
Pp. 81. Published by the foundation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17. 1946. 
Report of the scientific director to the foundation which 
was organized in 1941 for “the development of a compre- 
hensive program of fundamental research and the 
support of educational measures” to assist in making “the 
science of nutrition effective in the lives of present and 
future generations.” 
o 


New Horizons for World Trade. Department of State 
Publication 2591. Commercial Policy Series 90. Pp. 
12. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 

e 


Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NEUNER, HERBERT 
BASCOM BRUNER, AND JOHN HopGDON BRADLEY. Using 
Our World. Illustrated. Pp. 666. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1946. $2.16. 

A new edition in which the latest developments in science 
are discussed for 7th-, 8th-, and 9th-grade pupils. One in 
the interesting series, “Adventuring in Science.” 


e 
ReEcK, W. EMERSON. Public Relations. Pp. 286. Harper. 

1946. $3.00. 
This book, indorsed by the American Council on Public 
Relations, presents a program for colleges and universities 
and contains a foreword by Everett Chase, president, Col- 
gate University. 

& 


“*6,000 Kids from 46 States.’’ Pp.100. Board of Edu- 
eation, Vanport City Publie Schools, Portland 17, Ore. 
1946. $1.25. 


SMITH, PAULINE D., et al. 


ZirF, WILLIAM B. 
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The story of how the school system cared fo 

of the 40,000 — who — to build warships, «um 
a year’s time, 7 acres of swampland w 4 . 
into their living space. ™ transformed 


Course of Study in Art for 
Elementary Schools. Pp. 280. Department of Educa. 
tion, Baltimore. 1945. 

The course treats of fine and industrial art f, : 

to 6, inclusive. Included is a bibliography coverigg i 
cations dealing with art education, appreciation pviyw 
niques, and a valuable glossary of art terms, ' bis 


‘<The Scottish Council for Research in Education.”’ jg, 


Annual Report, 1945-46. Pp. 12. Published by the 
council, 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, Scotland. 94, 


Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organiza 


tion of the United Nations. Department of State Pup. 
lication 2598. Commercial Policy Series 93, py, 
vii+47, Government Printing Office, Washington 9 
1946. | 
An elaboration of the United States “Proposals for Expan- 
sion of World Trade and Employment” prepared by a tech. 
nical staff with the Government of the United States and 
presented as a basis for public discussion. 


Teacher! Are These Your Children? Pp. viii+45. New 


York City Board of Education. 1946. 
Presents “scenes of children in real classrooms—rel 
children and real teachers.” 


The Rape of Palestine. Pp, 118. 
Argus Books, Inc., 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. 1946, 
$1.00. ‘ 

A reprint of the original volume published in 1938, which 
was the source book used by the League of Nation’s Ma- 
date Commission. 
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